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IHTRODUCTION 



Language is an important means for getting 
acquainted and sharing experiences with 
any child, but for a totally blind child it is 
especially important. While every parent is 
pleased when a child says her first word, 
such an event takes on special significance 
when the child is blind. 

Before sighted children begin to talk, they 
are able to communicate with us in a 
number of ways. They acknowledge our 
presence and express preferences with 
smiles. Their frowns reveal displeasure and 
blank stares tell us we are not understood. 
With just a smile or look our way, sighted 
children encourage us to talk to them. We 
talk about the people around them, describe 
events they are looking at, and show them 
how to do new tasks. Through language, 
we help children learn about themselves and 
the world. 

Language is even more important for 
children who cannot see. Blind children use 
language to get to know people and the 
world around them. However, it may take 
them longer to learn their first words. With 
help from their families, blind children learn 
to talk. 

Over the years, many parents have 
expressed three common concerns about 
the language of their blind children. They are: 

1. REPETITIONS 

2. QUESTIONS 

3. PRONOUNS 



777ese concerns occur most often for totally 
blind children, and this booklet will address 
the needs of these children in particular. 

Because each child is different, it is impor- 
tant that families find their own ways to meet 
their child's ne§ds. V\te cannot prescribe one 
set of answers, but instead describe a 
number of suggestions to help you find your 
own solutions. An idea that works with one 
child may fail with another. You know your 
child better than anyone else and can best 
decide how to use these suggestions. You 
may have already tried some of the ideas in 

O 
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the following pages and found them to work 
well. Perhaps others will new to you. 

In this booklet, we will point out some 
areas of concern to watch for in your child's 
language development. These are not meant 
to alarm you, but merely to serve as guide- 
lines regarding potential difficulties. We hope 
to alleviate unnecessary worry and to help 
you decide when professional help may be 
needed. We also hope that you are reassured 
knowing that many parents with blind children 
have experienced the same concerns and 
have asked the same questions. While there 
is no one "right" answer to these questions, 
there are a number of things you can do to 
help your child. 

NANCY CHERNUS-MANSFIELD, M.A. 

Executive Director 
Blind Childrens Center 
Los Angeles, California 

DORI HAYASHI, M.A. 

Director of Development 
Blind Childrens Center 
Los Angeles, California 

LINDA KEKELIS, M.A. 

Research Associate 
University of California, Berkeley 




I. THERE'S AN ECHO 
IN THE ROOM 



"Do you want a cookie?" asks mom. 

"Do you want a cookie?" repeats Brian. 

"Brian, if you want a cookie, say, 

1 want a cookie; " requests mom. 

"Say, I want a cookie" answers Brian. 

This kind of conversation may be very 
familiar to you. Many parents or blind 
children report that their children repeat 
language for some time as they learn to 
talk. 

Most children repeat some of the sounds 
and words they hear. By repeating the 
speech of others, children practice the 
names of people, animals, and toys that are 
important to them. 

It isn't long before most sighted children 
begin to creatively use the language they 
once imitated. For example, a little boy we 
know used the word daddy to talk about his 
father, as well as his uncles and other men 
before discovering the real meaning of the 
word. Through trial and error, children learn 
the meanings of countless words. Between 
the ages of two and three years, sighted 
children begin to combine words in creative 
ways to make sentences that express their 
own ideas and feelings. 

Children differ in the degree to which they 
repeat the language they hear. However, 
most blind children do more repeating than 
other children. Some professionals call this 
repeated speech "echolalia" or "parroting:' 
This type of language expresses itself in 
different ways with different children. It can 
take the form of television jingles, nursery 
rhymes, or other people's ways of talking. 

Understanding Why 

There are a number of reasons why your 
child may repeat the language she hears. 
• Your child may simply want to say "Hi:' 

Imitation can be a way for your child to 



begin a conversation— a way of saying, 
"I want to talk to you:' 

• Repeating the language of others can also 
be a way for your child to keep in touch 
with you. While she may want to com- 
municate, your child may not know exactly 
how to respond to you. 

• Because she cannot see what you are 
talking about, your child may sometimes 
not understand what your words mean. 
She may repeat what you say but not yet 
be able to express her own ideas. 

• A sighted child will look at an object over 
and over again thereby reinforcing the 
concept of what it is. A blind child will, in a 
questioning tone of voice, repeat the name 
of an object again and again to reinforce 
the concept. 

• Your child may practice new and difficult 
sounds and experiment combining words 
to make sentences when she imitates you. 
Sighted children often do this when they 
are alone in their cribs. They work on 
sounds that are difficult to pronounce and 
go over events that took place during the 
day In this way children integrate their 
experiences and master language. 

What Can I Do? 

As most children grow and learn about 
language, they repeat the speech of others 
less often. This is not the case for most 
blind children. Blind children often spend 
more time repeating language than using it 
creatively Some blind children "get stuck" 



on particular phrases or television jingles. 
This may happen if a child spends too 
much time listening to television or radio by 
herself. These activities may be enjoyable 
for a blind child and give a parent some 
•'time-offl' However, they should not take 
the place of ''hands-on" experiences with a 
variety of different people and objects. 
Listening to a television or radio does not 
provide a child with the necessary oppor- 
tunities to practice talking and listening to 
others. In addition, television and radio can 
block out sounds that are important in a 
blind child's environment. The sounds of a 
refrigerator door opening, tap water running, 
and brother and sister playing can help a blind 
child better understand her environment. 

1. Your child's early repetitions need to 
be encouraged. It is important that you 
acknowledge your child's messages as well 
as expand upon them. We have found that 
when you imitate and expand upon your 
child's language, you encourage your child 
to continue talking. When you use your 
child's words to build on, it shows that you 
are REALLY listening and are interested 

in what she has to say. 
"Are you ready for bed?'' 

daddy asks. 
''Ready for bed?'' Laura says. 
''Yeah. It's bedtime. YouVe had a 
busy day," says daddy. 

2. Try your best to respond to the ideas and 
feelings in your child's repetitions. They are 
the reasons she learns to talk. By paying 
careful attention to your child's actions and 
the events that take place around her, you 
will often discover what she is trying to say. 

"Cindy, it's time to go see 

Dr. Jacobs;' mom says, 
"See Dr. Jacobs. See Dr. Jacobs" 

repeats Cindy. 
"You sound a little frightened, 

Cindy. Til be with you the 

whole time and you can sit on 

my lap" reassures mom. 

3. Language shared with a blind child needs 
to be reinforced with hands-on experiences. 
When your child understands you, she may 
be less likely to mimic your speech. 





"This rock feels smooth" mom 
says while she encourages 
Carol to explore the surface 
of a rock. 

"Cold;' Carol comments. 

"It is smooth and cold. We 
brought this rock back from our 
camp:ng trip;' mom 
remembers. 

4. There are times when you need to be 
honest with your child and let her know 
when her language is not appropriate. As 
she gets older, your child may sometimes 
need to be reminded that her message 
rather than the speech of another person is 
called for. 

"Would you like to come shopping 

with me or play with daddy?" 

asks Grandma. 
"You like to come shopping?" 

says Laura. 
"I think you mean, I'd like to come 

shopping! Okay, let's go to the 

market;' says Grandma. 

5, It is important to provide your child 
with a variety of experiences that enrich 
her understanding of the world around 
her. By interacting with many different 
people, your child will hear many ways of 
talking. The experiences she shares with 
you can be complemented by activities 
with brothers and sisters, children in the 
neighborhood, and family friends. 
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How Much 

Repetition 
is 

Too 
n^ucti? 



We have found that when children are 
three to four years old, they have usually 
begun using their own creative language 
along with repetitions. As we have already 
mentioned, this is a process that takes time. 
A chilG^whOyhas no language may need to 
be«§iyp\|||^^ to repeat what she 

;s, wnM| a more verbal child can be 
exp ected aJaggin to use her own words to 

child only 
corr.muni- 
sult a profes- 
[r pediati|bian, a speech 
iaiist at^our local college 
leacher in thg special 
partment of school district, 
lies serving Keep in mind 

fflai you know youtj^M^^m than anyone, 
^is will hel^VLQliyBl^^Hynformation 
receij *^ 
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II. WHAT'S THAT? 



"What's that noise?" asks Jimmy, 

"It's the lawnmower," answers dad. 

"What's that noise?" asks Jimmy. 

"The gardener down the street. 
He's cutting the grass;' says dad. 

"What's that noise?" asks Jimmy. 

"What noise?" asks dad. 

"That noise;' replies Jimmy. 

The father of this blind three-year-old 
complains of feeling totally drained at the 
end of a day. He feels as though he cannot 
say another word. Throughout the day, this 
father tries to answer his son's questions in 
order to explain what he cannot see. 

Blind children use questions for many 
reasons. In this section, we will address 
some of these reasons. Sometimes, children 
ask questions in order to attract attention; 
sometimes, children ask questions because 
they do not have the language skills 
necessary to engage in conversation; 
sometimes, children ask questions because 
they are constantly being asked questions 
by adults. 



I'm Here! 



There are lots of ways for sighted children 
to capture our attention. They can look 
our way share a smile, point to a desired 
toy or tug at our clothes. Sometimes they 
ask questions. 



Blind children have fewer Aways to attract 
attention. Some blind children discover that 
questions get their parents to notice and 
respond to them. Oftentimes, they are not 
looking for answers to questions but are 
really saying to parents, "I'm here. Pay 
attention to mel' You may be able to reduce 
your child's questions by spending more 
time talking to him. We don't suggest that 
you talk non-stop. Give your child a chance 
to respond. A good rule of thumb is to just 
talk often enough so he knows you are 
nearby and are available to him. 

There will be times when you may find it 
difficult to answer your child's questions. If 
you try to ignore the questions, they won't 
go away In fact, your child may ask even 
more questions. When you feel tired or frus- 
trated, try to set up an activity that your child 
enjoys and can do on his own or with a 
brother or sister If possible, try to arrange 
for someone else to take care of your child 
to give you some time to yourself. It is all 
right to tell your child how you feel when 
you need some quiet time alone. It is 
important that shared times be enjoyable 
for both of you. 





A mother we know used to feel guilty when she spent time doing things which took 
her attention away from her child. She felt she should he playing with her son all the 
time he was awake. This is not possible, nor is it necessary To lessen the guilt, we have 
found it helps to incorporate a ''special time'^ with your child into your daily routine. 
This special time (perhaps 20 minutes) can be used in any way which is enjoyable for you 
and your child. It can he a time to read a story take a walk, or play a game. This is a 
time your child will come to look forward to. When you are feeling tired, you can say 
'Timmy right now its my time to read the newspaper Right after lunch, we will have 
Q our special time together.^ 
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New Experiences 



A I children ask questions about things 
that frighten them. They may ask for 
.an explanation of thunder during 
a rain storm or a dog barking next door 
While we may take these noises for 
granted, they can be extremely frightening 
and confusing to young children. Events in 
the surroundings may be even more 
bewildering to a child who cannot see. 

New experiences prompt many blind 
children to ask more questions than usual. 
Listen to your child next time he is in an 
unfamiliar place or with strangers. Does he 
ask a lot of questions? Does he seem to be 
asking for answers or for comfort from the 
sound of your voice? It is important to 
reassure your child with a gentle word or 
soft touch that everything is all right. 

When some blind children :^re in noisy 
or busy places, they ask many questions. 
Their questions are a way of asking, 
''What's going on? What's going to happen 
next?" Next time you and your child are in a 
noisy shopping center, it may be helpful to 
say something like: 
"Kevin, it's awfully noisy in here. We 
have to go to one more store so that 
I can buy a belt for daddy. After that, 
we're going to Aunt Mary's house to 
see her new puppy." 




We have also found it helpful to describe 
new experiences before introducing them to 
blind children. In this way, you can answer 
your child's concerns before he asks you a 
question. For example, a new food can be 
described and compared with a food which 
your child already likes. 
"For lunch today we're going to have 
something new. Corn dogs. They're 
like hot dogs. You eat them on a stick. 
I think you're going to like them!' f 
It is helpful to preparp your philcLlpr visits 
so he knows what to expect. When you go 
on a visit, bring along a familiar toy or 
blanket that offers security to your child. 
Having something to hold on to may help 
your child feel more comfortable. Try 
to spend some quiet time alone with him 
during the visit and discuss his feelings. 
For example: 
"Johnny, I know you are worried 
because you hear Chris crying. He fell 
down, but he'll be okay. His mommy 
is taking care of him!' 




How Many Questions Are Too Many? 

It is common for all children to ask ques- 
tions. In fact, most children go through a 
stage, sometime between two and four 
years, of endlessly asking questions. 

Many blind children "get stuck" in this 
question-asking stage. However, we can't 
be certain how to respond to their questions 
unless we have some idea of what is going 
on for the child in a particular situation. 

What Can I Do? 

Your child needs help if he asks too many 
questions. He may need to learn how to 
listen to others and how to share ideas. 
1. Children's questions often express their 
feelings. It is helpful to put feelings into 
words— both your child's feelings and your 
own. You can offer a model of what to say 
that is appropriate to the situation. Perhaps 
you and your child are on the way home 
from a doctor's visit and your child is asking 
over and over: 

Where's mv band-aid?" 

**Does it hurt to get a shot?" 

'*Are we going home now?" 

These kinds of questions might be a way 
of saying, ''I was scared and didn't like going 
to the doctor." In response, you might say: 

"Going to the doctor can be very 

scary and I know that shots hurt. I 
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don't like getting shots either. It's all 
over now. Tonight, you can tell daddy 
about your visit to the doctor." 

2. It is important to listen to yourself when 
you talk to your child. Perhaps you are ack- 
ing endless questions. Without eye contact 
and facial expressions, ^t is difficult to 
**read" a blind child. We all get caught up 
in asking too many questions when we are 
with a blind child because we want the 
reassurance that our child is listening. 
Rather than saying, 

Jennifer, do you want alphabet 
soup?" 
you might say, 

Jennifer, today we're going to have 
alphabet soup for lunch. 
I bought your favorite crackers to go 
w:*h it.' 

3. There will be times when you need to be 
direct and tell your child that he has asked 
enough questions. On these occasions you 
may need to say something like: 

Joshua, I know you want to be part 
of our conversation and that's why 
you're asking so many questions. But 
now it's time to listen to Mark. When 
he's finished, it will be your turn to 
talk!' 

U 



Off-The-Wair 
Questions 

"Sorry I'm late but I had a flat tire this 

morning;' says Aunt Mary. 
* 'Where's Big Bird?" asks five-year-old 

Joey. 

''Oh, have you been watching Sesame 
Street this morning?" replies Aunt 
Mary. "Anyway, as I was saying, I 
had a flat and didn't have my auto- 
mobile club card with me!' 
"Do you like french fries?" asks Joey. 
"Huh? Oh, yes. I love french fries" 

answers Aunt Mary. 
The kinds of questions Joey asked were 
"off-the-wali:' They had nothing to do with 
what Aunt Mary was talking about. 

A seven-year-old who we know questions 
everyone he meets about their cars. Alan 
begins conversations with, "Hi, what kind of 
car do you have?" and continues to ask, 
•'Do you have automatic windows?" and 
"What size engine does your car have?" 
Alan found a set of questions that helps him 
talk to people. When he is at a loss for 
words, Alan asks questions-— always the 
same questions. Because of the kinds of 



questions he asks, Alan does not learn very 
much about other people — their likes and 
dislikes, their feelings, and ideas are never 
explored. People are not able to learn much 
about Alan either. He does not talk about his 
hobbies, the tapes he likes, or his favorite 
subject in school. 

There is a fine line between aporopriate 
and inappropriate questions, like those 
asked by Joey and Alan. If you fee! that 
something is wrong — that your child asks 
too many Irrelevant questions—pay atten- 
tion to that feeling. It may be time to consult 
a professional. If your child is four or five 
years old and is unable to participate in con- 
versations, he may need some extra help. 

!t will take your child time to learn to listen 
and respond to others anJ ask fewer irrele- 
vant questions. You will need to be patient 
as he learns to use questions in a mean- 
ingful way and take part in conversations. 

Meaningful questions help children make 
discoveries about their environment. It is 
appropriate for children to ask questions 
about things they do not fully understand. 
By responding to these questions, parents 
help their children understand the events 
that take place around them as well as the 
feelings and viewpoints of others. 



What Can I Bl^ ^ 



Children like Joey and. Alan need help to 
learn to ask the "right" kinds of questions- 
questions that are related to the conversa- 
tions and interests of other people. The 
following suggestions offer some ways to 
deal with a child's irrelevant questions. 

1. When your child abruptly changes the 
topic of conversation, you will sometimes 
need to redirect his interest. Consider the 
conversation with Joey and Aunt Mary. 
We would recommend giving Joey the 
appropriate words to respond to Aunt Mary. 
For example: 

Joey, Aunt Mary is talking about her 
flat tire. I know you want to talk to her 
too. You could say, *Howdid you get 
your tire fixed?"' 

2. A child like Alan needs to learn the kinds 
of questions that are appropriate to ask 
strangers. He needs to learn to begin con- 
versations with questions like, "Hi, how are 
you?" or "What are you doing today?" 
These kinds of questions can help a child 
get to know others. 

3. Your child should be expected to respect 
the rights of others. Mealtimes provide excel- 
lent opportunities for a child to share the 
interests and ideas of others. It is important 
that families do not focus solely on the inter- 
ests and needs of the handicapped child. 



III. PRONOUNS 



It's common for a blind child to say: 
''Debbie wants to listen to music!' 
**She doesn't want to go to bed!' 
''You want a drink of water." 

...when the child really means to say /. 

Many children make mistakes using pro- 
nouns. Unlike the names of people, the 
meanings of pronouns depend on many 
different things— on who is talking, who is 
beino talked to, and what is being talked 
about. While pronouns may seem compli- 
cated, most children learn how to use them 
correctly by their third birthday Some blind 
children take longer to learn pronouns. It 
c*ten takes an extra year or two for a blind 
child to learn how to use pronouns correctly 
especially /, you, he and she. 

One reason blind children may find it 
difficult to learn pronouns is because they 
cannot see what is talked about. Most 
children rely on what they see in order to 
understand what they hear For example, 
when a sighted child hears her father ask, 
"Can you bring me that?" she sees her 
father first look to her and then at his 
running shoe lying on the floor Even 
before she understands each word in her 
father's request, this child will probably 
understand the meaning of his request and 
will successfully carry it out. 

Another reason why blind children may 
have difficulty learning to use pronouns 
correctly is because of the way in which 
other people talk to them. Some people talk 
about rather than to blind children. These 
children often hear: 

"Would she like a tuna fish sandwich 
for lunch?" 

"Can she do it by herself?" 

When a child is having trouble with 
pronouns, some parents avoid using them 
altogether and instead use the child's first 
name. For example, some parents ask their 
child, "Does C/ndy want to go outside?" 
Early on, it is natural for parents to some- 
times talk like this to children. Parents may 
do this in order to avoid confusing their 
child. We encourage parents to follow up 
with the correct pronouns. For example: 

"Give mommy the keys!' 

"Give me the keys!' 

"Good Cindy, you gave me the keys! 




It is important to keep in mind that all 
children make mistakes as they learn to talk. 
They learn to use language appropriately by 
hearing language used correctly and learn- 
ing from their mistakes. 

We encourage you to use the appropriate 
pronouns when you talk to your child. We 
also encourage you to sometimes begin 
sentences with your child's first name so 
that she knows she's being spoken to. For 
example, rather than always saying, "Does 
Nancy want to go outside?" you might 
instead ask, "Nancy do you want to go 
outside?" You can accompany this question 
with a gentle stroke to the cheek or a pat on 
her shoulder to let her know that she is 
being spoken to. 
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Blind children who often Imitate other 
people's speech have difficulty using pro- 
nouns correctly. A child who innitates the 
language she hears may need to be encour- 
aged to express her ideas and feelings in 
her own words. For example, perhaps 
Karen withdraws when another child takes 
away her toy You might try to explain how 
she is feeling and give her the words to ex- 
press those feelings. 
'1 see you're really angry, Karen, 
because Eric took your toy. You can 
say to Eric, 'Eric, I don't like it. I want 
my toy. It'sminel'' 




What Can I Do? 



When your child is learning to talk it is 
important that you respond to her ideas. 
What she is trying to say is more important 
than how she says it. If your child says, 
''She's tired" at the end of a hectic day, you 
can respond with: 

''Yes, we did have a busy day, I'm 

tired too!' 

Early on, it is not necessary for you to 
correct her speech, in fact, even if you try to 
teach her how to use pronouns correctly, 
you will not succeed. Until children are 
ready to learn, corrections bo not work. Talk 
with her about the interests you share. 
Enjoy talking with your child. 

15 



Make It Fun 



The activities suggested below 
may help your child to learn about 
pronouns. 

1. TAKING TURNS... 

The language that accompanies the 
games you and your child play may 
help her learn how pronouns are used. 
**First, /'// drop the bean bag into 
the basket and then you can have 
your turn." 

2. PLAYING GAMES THAT TEACH 
BODY PARTS... 

Once your child learns the parts of 
her body extend the game to other 
people. You can begin with "Where's 
your nose?" and later ask, ''Where's 
my hair?" 

3. PLAYING HOUSE... 

You can set up a pretend tea party 
using plastic dishes, cups and 
real food. Say something like, 
*'Can / please have another 
piece of apple, Emma? Would 
you like some tea? Give me 



your cup and /V/ pour 
you some pretend tea! 
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There are many concerns that parents of 
all blind children share. We hope that some 
of th6 suggestions in this booklet have been 
helpful Through the years, we have found 
that It helps to know that as a parent of a 
blind child, you are not alone: that your 
thoughts, feelings and questions are shared 
by many parents in similar situations 

If you have more questions, please feel 
free to contact us at the Blind Childrens 
Center. * • 
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